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ble home in the service of her Lord, and, during 

the next seven years, in the course of which time 

she became the mother of two sons, she visited 

various parts of England and Wales. In 1803, 

she apprehended the time was fully come for her 

to avow a prospect which had, for some years 

been before her mind, of religious service on the 

American continent. After receiving the usual 
testimonials of the unity of her friends, she em- 
barked at Liverpool; and on going on board the 
vessel in which her passage had been engaged, 
she thus describes her feelings : ‘‘ My mind was 
sweetly favoured with the incomes of peace, as I 
came to the vessel this morning, which greatly 
alleviated the trial of this separation from my 
dearest husband, and enabled me to utter the 
language, ‘All within lies peaceful, all com- 
posed.’ ”” The gratification of approaching the 
desired haven, after a passage of five weeks, 
“had,” she remarks, “ its mixture of alloy ; not 
only from my recollecting it was not the country 
which contained my greatest earthly treasures ; 
but from the painful intelligence brought by the 
pilot, of the yellow fever prevailing in New York, 
which occasioned no small anxiety to most or all 
of us; though I have to acknowledge, at the 
same time, a feeling of secret and sustaining con- 
fidence, which is not very easily interrupted or 
disturbed.” She visited most of the Meetings of 
Friends throughout the United States, and at- 
tended all the Yearly Meetings. Her heart was 
enlarged in love to all, of whatever name, in 
whom she found the marks of true discipleship 
to her Lord; and in her ministerial services 
(especially in public meetings) she was led 
chiefly to dwell on the great truths of the Gos- 
pel—the blessings freely offered through Jesus 
Christ to all who truly repent, and the standard 
of holiness to which all who believe in him are 
called. Her services appear to have met with 
the cordial acceptance of Friends, and to have 
left an impression on many minds, which the 
lapse of nearly half a century has not been able 
to efface. In reference to the last meeting she 
attended on that Continent, she records, * I was 
measurably strengthened by my great and good 
Master, not only in conveying what appeared to 
me the counsel of God to individuals, like that 
to the Church formerly, who thought herself 
rich and full; but, in humble commemoration of 
his goodness and mercy, to cast down all crowns 
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Memoir of ANN ALEXANDER, who died at Ips- 
wich, Great Britain, on the 19th of the 9th 
month, 1849, aged 82 years. 


(Concluded from page 339.) 


About six weeks after her return to York, she 
was liberated by her Monthly Meeting for exten- 
sive religious service in various counties in Eng- 
land; and during the course of this engagement, 
which occupied her about sixteen months, she 
sustained a severe loss in the decease of her justly 
beloved and valued mother. This event, the 
intelligence of which reached her at Exeter, took 
place after eight days’ illness, in great quictness 
and peace. “I felt for a time,” she writes, “as 
was natural on such an occasion, as if every nerve 
was unstrung, and the floods of affliction ready to 
overflow their banks ; which, by my remote situ- 
ation denying me the privilege of surrounding 
the dying bed, or of administering one drop of 
consolation during the illness of my endeared 
parent, was indeed greatly increased. But the 
feeling of that holy, invisible Arm, which led me 
from my father’s house, and which had supported 
through a variety of trials, that, in the course of 
my probationary steppings thus far, had been my 
appointed lot, again lifted up my head in hope, 
and anchored my soul in the deeps of resignation 
to Him, who, in His infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, had taken the gift He had so long spared 
tous and the Church; and who enabled me, I 
trust, in humble acquiescence, to bless His holy 
hame.”’ 

In the 9th month, 1796, she was united in 
marriage with William Alexander, then residing 
at Needham Market, in Suffolk. The retirement 
of that location, enlivened by domestic ties, was 
very congenial to her feelings; she was, how- 
ever, frequently called upon to leave her agreea- 
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at his footstool, and intercede for the different 
states of his church and family.” 

On the 26th of 6th month, 1805, she embark- 
ed at New York, and landed in Ireland on the 
2lst of the following month. After visiting 
some Meetings in Ireland and Scotland, and her 
relations in Yorkshire, she reached her own home, 
with a grateful heart, for all the mercies which 
had been so abundantly vouchsafed to her. In 
the year 1808, William and Ann Alexander 
removed from Suffolk, and undertook the super- 
intendence of the girls’ school at York, in which 
the latter had formerly been engaged: but the 
state of her health, which had suffered considera- 
bly from almost unremitting exercise of mind, 
and hard travelling on horseback, during the lat- 
ter part of her residence in Ireland, and subse- 
quent Jabours and travels in America, was at 
this time such as to disqualify her from taking a 
very active part in the concerns of the institu- 
tion. The death of her youngest son, in an 
attack of typhus fever, whilst at school in Lin- 
colnshire, was a severe trial to her maternal feel- 
ings, and increased the feebleness of her health, 
so that, in 1812, the establishment was relin- 
quished by its original proprietors, to two female 
Friends, who continued it on their own account, 
till the marriage of one of them, a short time 
afterwards, when it was finally relinquished. 

About the year 1811 her thoughts appear to 
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fellow creatures living in a state of alienation 
from God, continued remarkably to peryade i 
mind, and she was ever ready to unite iy objects 
for promoting their temporal, moral, and religio,., 
‘welfare. The poor slaves, some of whom she 
_ had seen labouring on the plantations in Amerjeg 
and the degraded children employed by chimney. 
sweepers in our own country, alike called fori) 
| the tender feelings of her heart. And such was 
her commiseration for the latter class, that sh. 
seldom passed one of them in the streets, ynyo. 
ticed or unpitied : and encouraged by some efforts 
which had been made for the improvement of 
e condition, in 1817 she published a Jitt. 
| 





tract in furtherance of that object, which jt js 
believed was not without its effeet in strengthen. 
ing the current of public feeling, which resulted 
in the abolition, by law, of a practice which had 
entailed no small degradation and cruelt y on that 
class of our fellow subjects. 

From the year 1816 to 1825, she was much 
occupied in the work of the gospel, sometimes 
holding public meetings in York and the villages 
adjacent; at others, visiting many parts of the 
nation, including the attendance of the Half. 
year’s Meetings of Scotland and Wales, and the 
Yearly Meeting for Ireland; participating, doubt- 
less, in feelings similar to those which animated 
the apostle, when he accosted his fellow-labourer 
with the words,—“ Let us go again and visit our 





have been directed to the desirableness of attempt- | brethren, in every city where we have preached 
ing a little Annual for the use of Friends, who! the word of the Lord, and see how they do.” 
had not then any periodical publication devoted | In returning from a journey in Lancashire, in 





to the interests of the Society. Ina memoran- 
dum penned during her recovery from an attack 
of illness, she says, “ After getting well enough, 
I employed my time upstairs, in writing, Xc., 
and also in a little prospectus for a pocket and 
memorandum book for our own Socicty; which 
might also contain an obituary of its members, 
with such accounts of them as might prove in- 


1825, she makes the following memorandum : 
“T reached home with the feeling of peaceful 
poverty of spirit, under which, reviewing my 
earlier labours in that and other countries, [ 
could gratefully commemorate the Lord’s kind- 
ness in youth, his support during the meridian of 
life, and his fatherly regard now, as the shadows 
of the evening of my days seem to be stretching 


long thought was much wanted; and it was un-| In the following year, accompanied by her 
dertaken by my dear partner, then commencing | relatives, Hannah and Maria Middleton, (after- 
the bookselling business ; and the Annual Moni-{ wards Maria Fox,) and Cornelius Hanbury, she 
tor prepared for 1813, under much discourage- | embarked for Rotterdam, and after some religious 
ment. This continued several years, the sale | service in Holland, and visiting the few profess- 
being very limited; but as interesting matter | ing with Friends in Germany, she remarks in 
increased, the sale did also; and I had no cause | closing their labours at Minden, it was with the 
to regret being the first mover and encourager | feeling and ascription of praise and thanksgiving 
therein ; as it seems by many documents we | to that Almighty Power, which had again opened 
have received, to have been made, under the/a door of utterance in their public and more pri- 
Divine blessing, a source of comfort to many | vate assemblies; and they had humbly to be- 
weary travellers, in tracing the footsteps of their | lieve, a door of entrance into the hearts of many. 
fellow probationers towards the ‘City which hath | | Notwithstanding increasing debility, and her 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God.’”’ | own apprehension that this journey might pro- 
Such was the origin of the present publication, | bably be the close of her public ministerial la- 
in the form in which it appeared for thirty suc-| bours, she was in the year 1828, engaged in 
cessive years ; and to the earlier pages of which | holding some public meetings in the neighbour- 
its projector furnished frequent little contribu- | hood of York, and also in visiting the familics 10 
tions. that Monthly Meeting in conjunction with her 

The love and commiseration, which had in| nephew, Samuel Tuke, and her friend, Sarah 
early life led her to weep over the miseries of her ' Baker; and occasionally, during the succeeding 


structive and interesting. Such a work, I had | out.” 
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thirteen years, in religious services in various 
ts, mostly in connexion with social visits to 
her relatives. 

In 1841, she was deprived, by death, of her 
valuable husband, soon after which event, she 
removed her residence to Ipswich, and, during 
her remaining days, occupied a small house near 
to that of her son, who, with his family, were to 
the last, objects of her lively and affectionate 
interest. 

Before again becoming a member of the 
Monthly Meeting to which she had thus returned, 
she felt constrained to visit, in the love of the 

pel, the families of Friends at Ipswich; and, 
in the following year, she paid a like visit to most 
of the remaining members of Suffolk Quarterly 
Meeting ; the last sitting, she remarks, * was one 
to be remembered with thankfulness to the 
Author of all our sure mercies, and left me at 
liberty to return in peace to my own habitation.” 
For some time afterwards, she was able occa- 
sionally to attend part of a meeting; but dur- 
ing the last six years of her life, she was quite 
precluded from testifying, in this way, her con- 
tinued love and allegiance to her Lord and 
Master. 

Her closing years were marked by many infir- 
mities of the flesh and of the spirit, yet there was 
in her heart, a chord that ever vibrated to the 
sound of truth, and of aught that was good; and 
the occurrence of any striking incident, or the 
visit of a long-loved friend, would recall a measure 
of her wonted power and liveliness; and on these 
and other occasions, she would often conclude 
the expression of her grateful feelings in the 
words of the poet : 

“ What thanks I owe Thee, and what love, 
A boundless, endless store, 


Shall echo through the realms above, 
When time shall be no more.” 


And it was remarked by her attendants, that 
during the last few weeks of her life, she seldom 
retired to rest without repeating a favourite piece, 
“The Star of Bethlehem ;” often hymning the 
last stanza again and again : 


“Now safely moored, my perils o’er, 
[ll sing first in night’s diadem, 
For ever, and for evermore 


The Star, the Star of Bethlehem.” 


Although a greater degree of feebleness had 
been apparent for a few days, yet on the morning 
of her decease, she pursued her usual occupations 
of reading and knitting ; coming down stairs and 
walking a short time in her little garden; and 
about one o'clock, after taking some refreshment, 
she was attempting, with the assistance of her 
servant, to rise from her chair, but, unable to do 
80, fell back into it; and in about ten minutes 
breathed her last; thus peacefully and gently 
passing away, through the mercy of that Re- 
eemer in whom she had believed, to her ever- 
lasting home of joy and peace——/nn. Monitor. 


NOTICES OF THE ELEPHANT. 

One of the first particular objects that strikes 
the beholder after the mind has recovered from 
the impression which the colossal whole never 
fails to produce, especially when the skeleton of 
a full grown male is viewed in front, is the enor- 
mous size of the cranium ; and few of those who 
are not conversant with the organization of the 
skull, with its broad anterior expanse, fail to 
express their surprise at its proportions, or to 
inquire how a weight apparently so great is sup- 
ported. 

The muscles necessary for working the com- 
plicated, powerful, and delicate evolutions of the 
trunk or proboscis, require a broad surface for 
their attachment; and ponderous as the skull 
seems, it is in great part weighty in appearance 
only. The chamber of the brain, which last 
forms in the elephant 1-500th of the whole body, 
is but of comparatively small extent, although 
there is ample room for that grand centre of the 
nervous system, in proportion to the necessities of 
the animal; and many who have heard of or 
witnessed its sagacity, deceived by appearances, 
come to the conclusion that the development of 
the brain is commensurate with the external sur- 
face. If this had been the truth, we should pro- 
bably have had in the elephant a forty-man rea- 
soning power imprisoned in a frame utterly unfit 
to carry out the ideas and reflections engendered 
in that brain, which would bave been but inade- 
quately protected from the dangers surrounding 
a creature whose food is principally obtained by 
breaking down large branches of trees, and up- 
rooting others of no small dimensions. But as 
it is, the forehead, with its great frontal sinuses, 
which are larger in the elephant than in any 
other animal, may be safely used as an immense 
battering-ram to clear away all obstructions in its 
path, whilst comparative lightness is secured by 
the extensive, thin, but firm cellular texture 
which 1s so largely developed between the outer 
and inner tables of the cranium, and becomes an 
almost impregnable fortification to secure the 
brain from external danger. It is well known to 
hunters that the place to which their aim is best 
directed in elephant shooting, is behind the ear,— 
the vulnerable point by which the massacred 
Chunee was reached at Exeter Change, after his 
cruel and clumsy foes had been blazing away 
at him in front till they were weary; and the 
back part of the cranium is the thinnest and least 
protected, because it is less exposed to danger. 

The cervical vertebra of the ruminants gene- 
rally, are so modified as to enable the animal to 
crop with ease the herbage of the field ; and in 
the giraffe, the neck is so extremely lengthened 
as to lift its towering head above the acacias on 
which it principally browses, while its flexibility 
enables the animal to apply its prehensile tongue 
and lips to any food that may suit it, from the 
ground to a height of eighteen feet. In the 
horse and other pachyderms, which are grazers, 
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the proportions of the legs and neck are so 
adjusted, that the mouth reaches the ground 
with ease, as the spectator immediately perceives 
when he sees their skeletons only. But place a 
man who has never seen an elephant in the flesh, 
or a pictorial representation of the animal, before 
its skeleton, and one of his first mental inquiries 
will be, “‘how was the creature fed?” The 
moment you explain to him that the shortness of 
the neck was compensated by a long flexible pro- 
boscis, which depended from the head, between 
the tusks, capable of touching the ground, or of 
reaching to that extent above the head, the prob- 
lem is solved. 

This wonderful organ—almost equal to the 
hand of man, superior to that of the apes—is, 
perhaps, the most elaborate piece of mechanism 
as yet known to us. In consequence of the space 
necessarily occupied by the sockets of the tusks, 
the nasal bones are limited in their development; 
and the nostrils in the skeleton are situated to- 
wards the upper part of the face. But in the 
living animal they are prolonged into a cylindri- 
cal proboscis, endowed with exquisite sensibility, 
the utmost facility of motion, and enormous 
strength. At its distal extremity is a small 
muscular appendage, which has aptly been termed 
the finger. Between thirty and forty thousand 
muscles enable the elephant to extend this ani- 
mated instrument, shorten it, and bend it in 
every direction, so that there is hardly any curve 
or position which it cannot assume at the will of 
the animal, nor any substance, large or small, 
with which it cannot grapple. One of the most 
philosophical poets of ancient Rome uses the 
term “ anguimanus,”’ or ‘ snake-hand,” to desig- 
nate an elephant ; and her greatest orator terms 
the proboscis ‘the elephant’s hand.” Even the 
rude Caffre, when he has slain one of these huge 
beasts, is said to amputate the trunk with a feel- 
ing of awe, and, as he solemnly buries it, to ex- 
claim, “The elephant is a great lord, and the 
trunk is his hand.” 

But this is not all. The proboscis is the ele- 
phant’s pump, his drinking-cup, his water reser- 
voir, his jet d’eau—from whose fountain he be- 
sprinkles his broad back and ample body—his 
powdering apparatus, wherewith he puffs the 
collected dust over his moistened hide to protect 
it from flies, his foraging instrument with which 
he collects his food, from the enormous leafy 
branch torn from the lofty tree, to the stalk of 
grass, or the barleycorn picked up from the 
ground, his tooth-vrush—we have seen one rub 
his teeth with mud dentifrice by its aid—and his 
all powerful arm. Such is this wonderful con- 
centration of might and skill, capable of the most 
tremendous exertion, and the most delicate 
adjustment, now dashing a strong living man 
against a wall, from which he falls a mashed and 
blood-stained inanimate mass, at the behest of an 
eastern tyrant, and anon gathering upthe comfits 
granted as the terrible brute’s reward. 
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The average height of the elephant seems to 
be under ten feet, measured from the wither or 
top of the shoulder: that of the skeleton of 
Chunee, in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, is about nine feet six inches from the 
pedestal on which it stands to the top of the 
head; and the male elephant, now in the garden 
of the Zoological Society of London, in the Re- 
gent’s Park, measures about nine feet six jnehos 
from the ground to the top of the shoulder, One 
belonging to a vizier of Oude was twelve feet 
two inches high when his head was raised, as yp 
marched in state, and measured ten feet six 
inches from the ground to the top of the shoulder. 
This was the only instance known to Mr. (Corse 
who was indefatigable in collecting accurate i, 
formation on the subject, of an elephant exceed. 
ing ten feet in height. He had indeed some 
trouble in getting at the truth of rumors spread 
abroad by those who had seen the animal, rela- 
tive to the ultra-giganti¢ proportions of one at 
Dacca belonging to the nabob, and said to be 
about fourteen feet high. 

Now Mr. Corse had formerly seen this very 
elephant, and then, judging from his eye, had 
supposed the height of the animal to be twelve 
feet. Determined to ascertain the fact, he set 
out for Dacca, where the mahout of the elephant 
in question assured Mr. Corse that bis charge 
was from ten to twelve cubits high—in other 
words, from fifteen to eighteen feet, but that he 
dared not bring the animal for Mr. Corse’s exam- 
ination without the permission of the nabob, 
Mr. Corse, however, who from experience knew 
that the eye is occasionally endowed with a high 
magnifying power, especially in cases where old 
prejudices exist, was not to be satisfied with this 
evidence, direct as it was, and good as it seemed. 
He asked the nabob’s permission to apply the 
test of actual measurement, it was granted, and 
the dimensions of the animal immediately shrank 
under its exact severity. Its height did not cx- 
ceed ten feet. Le Vaillant, it is true, mentions 
an enormous African elephant, which he wounded, 
and which, he says, was at least thirteen feet 
high, with tusks which, to judge by the eye, 
could not have weighed less than a hundred and 
twenty pounds each. But the animal escaped, 
and Le Vaillant had no opportunity of measuring 
it accurately. 

Pringle, too, came suddenly upon a male of 
this species, which two officers of engineers, who 
were with him, and had been familiar with the 
sight of wild elephants, agreed was at least four- 
teen feet in height: here again there was ne 
actual measurement. 

The quantity of food necessary for the support 
of this colossal frame is great, and the expense 
of keeping a large body of clephants, as was for- 
merly the practice in India, for war or ceremony, 
must have been excessive. Akbar’s own stud, 
kept for his personal use, amounted to one hun- 
dred and one, and the daily allowance to each 
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was two hundred pounds of food. The greater , Twenty-five rupees a month is the modern Asia- 


number of them had, moreover, ten pounds of | 


sugar, in addition to rice, pepper, and milk. 
Three hundred sugar-canes were daily supplied 
to each during the cane season. The elephant 


kept by Louis XIV. had a daily allowance of | 


eighty pounds of bread, twelve pints of wine, and 
an enormous mess of vegetable soup, with rice 
and bread. These were his ordinary provisions, 
and he picked up no small gleanings besides in 
the shape of grass and presents from visiters. 

The daily rations of Jack, the male elephant 
kept in the garden of the Zoological Society of 
London, and now about thirty-three years old, 
are a truss and a half of hay, forty-two pounds of 
Swedish turnips, a mash consisting of three 
pounds of boiled rice, a bushel of chaff, and half 
a bushel of bran, ten pounds of sea-biscuit, a 
bundle of straw for his bed, weighing about 
thirty-six pounds, which he usually eats by the 
morning, and thirty-six pails of water. 

Besides this he collects no small portion of 
savoury alms from the public. Formerly his 
allowance was larger, and he had oats and man- 
gold-wurzel ; but at that time Sunday was a day 
of fasting with him (as it still is to the carnivora), 
only broken by a slight morning meal. Some 
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tic allowance for each elephant. 

Le Vaiilant had a view of the mode in which 
the wild African elephants feed, and he describes 
their method of purifying their ligneous salads 
before they become the grist of the powerful mill 
which we have attempted to describe. From tho 
top of an eminence at the edge of a wood he per- 
ceived four in some very thick bushes, and 
taking care to get to the leeward of them he ap- 
proached with great precaution. For half an 
hour did he survey them while they were eating 
the extremities of the branches. Before they 
took the branches into their mouths, they beat 
them three or four times with their trunks, in 
order, as he imagined, to shake off the ants and 
insects. This done, they grasped with their 
trunks all the branches they could, and convey- 
ing them to their mouths always on the left side, 
swallowed them without much chewing. He 
remarked that they preferred those branches 
which were best furnished with leaves, and that 
they were, besides, extremely fond of a yellow 
fruit, when it was ripe, which in the country is 


called a cherry. 


Great longevity was attributed to these quad- 
More than four hundred years of life 


four or five years ago he determined to stand this | were anciently supposed to be their portion, if 


hebdomadal privation no longer, and for two or 
three successive Sabbath-nights he made such a 


their career was not shortened by sickness or 
accident. 


This enormous duration seems to have 





disturbance that the keepers had small repose. | been allotted to them principally on the faith of 
Finding that this hint was not taken he went aa story relating to one marked in a particular 
little further next time, and so bestirred himself | manner, which was captured by a king of Lydia 
that, like other agitators who have known exactly | four hundred years after a battle in which this 
how far to go, he carried his point ; for he made | remarkable animal had figured. A little cross- 
an attack upon his door with such good-will and | examination might possibly have thrown some 
effect, that they were fain to get up in the middle | doubt on the identity, and it is hardly necessary 
of the night to feed him. Since this demonstra- | to observe how improbable it is that any living 
tion of physical force he has enjoyed his full | frame could sustain the wear and tear of feur 
meals on Sundays. centuries. Still there are cases on record of ele- 
While writing this, a curious instance of his | phants having been in captivity, in more modern 
ingenuity has come to our knowledge. The | times, for a hundred: years, and even for a hun- 
boarded ceiling in front of his apartment is low, | dred and thirty, to which credit ought not to be 
compared to the height within, but still it was | rashly denied. In a vegetable-feeding quadruped 
thought to be sufficiently lofty. He has lately, | the duration of the teeth offers a fair criterion by 
tired probably by his long winter confinement, | which to judge of the probable extent of life, and 
commenced operations upon it, and pulled down | we think that Sir Everard Home is the physiolo- 
some of the boards. The nice application of the | ist who has observed that the teeth of the deer 
tools with which nature has furnished him was and sheep are worn down in much less than fif- 
cleverly manifested on this occasion. Raising his | teen years; those of the ox tribe in about twenty 
head suddenly, he drove his tusk through aboard, | years; those of the horse in forty or fifty years ; 
splitting it with the blow; he then applied the | while those of the elephant will last for a century. 
finger of his trunk to the aperture, and tore away | The longevity of the last mentioned animal must 
till he was found out and stopped. Nothing | be, therefore, in all probability very considerable, 
could be more unpromising than the smooth sur- | although falling far short of the ancient estimate 
face of the planks above his head, or could have | —Broderip’s Zoological Recreations. 
afforded less opportunity for grasping; but he 
tried it with his proboscis, found it hollow, and 
pierced it with his tusk, so as to obtain trunk- 
hold. This was very like reasoning. Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
The necessary daily aliment for the elephant | youth, while the evil days come not, nor the 
in a state of domestication may be stated, on an | years draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
average, at about two hundred pounds in weight. | pleasure in them.—Proverbs. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WILLIAM AND ALICE ELLIS.* 


A brief notice of the memoir of these worthy 
Friends, recently published in England, has al- 
ready appeared in this journal. A more extended 
selection from the correspondence, which forms 
its chief interest, can scarcely fail to be accept- 
able to our readers. Whatever throws additional 
light upon the daily life of the founders of our 
religious Society,—whatever exhibits them in 
the practice of those domestic duties which his- 
tory and biography too frequently pass unre- 
garded; and in the exercise of those charities 
which are so intimately connected with a life of 
Christian devotion, possesses for us, at this day, 
a more than ordinary interest. Their own records 
are apt to be brief upon these points. Contending 
for the great principles of their religion, they do 
not always tell us how earnestly they carried 
them out in the ordinary intercourse of society. 
Estimating at its true value the life that now is, 
in the comparison with that which is to come, 
and more concerned to make this world a prepa- 
ration for the next than to promote their own 
enjoyment; their journals give us little know- 
ledge of those acts of tenderness and love which 
we are yet sure were the results of their Christian 
sympathy with each other, and for those who were 
still ‘‘ separated from the Divine harmony.” The 
,etters of William Ellis, especially those written 
in the unreserved expression of feeling to his 
wife, are full of that home-bred kindliness, 
which, with him, seems to have been a natural 
sentiment, sanctified and deepened by the obedi- 
ence of faith. The fatherly care with which he 
watches over the members of the Meeting with 
which he was connected by the tie of religious fel- 
lowship ; the interest which he manifests in his 
labouring men and apprentices; and the deep 
flow of conjugal affection which breaks forth in 
his letters to her, for whom his love was sanctified 
by mutual submission to the power of Divine 
grace, give an interest to those memorials of a 
good man which is exceeded by few other biogra- 
phies. The author thus introduces William 
Ellis to his readers. 


“ Among the grassy hills in the upper part of 


Airdale, in the West-Riding of Yorkshire, a} 


group of villages, named Airton, Calton and 
Scostrop, lie in close contact with each other. 
These villages are six miles east of the town of 
Settle, they are included in the parish of Kirkby 
Malhamdale, and are near to the remarkable lime- 
stone cliffs of Malham Cove and Gordale Sear. 
In one of these villages a cotton manufactory is 
now carried on; but in former days many of 
the inhabitants were hand-loom linen-weavers. 
Of this class, in the 17th century, was Stephen 


* The Life and Correspondence of William and 
Alice Ellis, of Airton. By James Backhouse; Lon- 
don, 1849. 


Ellis, of Calton, who had several children, and 
whose son, William, was born on the 5th of the 
8th month, 1658. . 

William Ellis lived with his father until he at. 
tained his sixteenth year, and he then removed 
to Skipton, having engaged himself to Jolin Stott, 
of that place, who was also a linen-weaver, and 
who, with his wife, had joined the Society of 
Friends. Two years after William Ellis had re. 
moved to Skipton, Roger Haydock, of Penketh 
near Warrington, in Lancashire, appointed q 
meeting at Lower Bradley, two miles from Skip. 
ton. This meeting was attended also by Eleanor 
Lowe, afterwards the wife of Roger Haydock, 

and her cousin, Elizabeth Hodson, both of whom 
had likewise received gifts in the ministry, in the 
exercise of which they were travelling. William 
Ellis having heard of this meeting, signified 4 
wish to attend it, which was readily acceded to 
by his master and mistress. Eleanor Haydock 
describes this meeting, in a testimony concerning 
her husband, published in 1700, as “a good 
meeting, where William Ellis and some others 
were convinced.” 

Abigail Stott, the wife of the master of Wil- 
liam Ellis, in a notice respecting the convince- 
ment of the latter, describes him before attending 
the meeting at Bradley, as being in bondage to 
the spirit of the world, and much carried away 
by folly and vanity ; but afterwards, not only as 
convinced of the way of truth and righteousness, 
but as being, in a good measure, brought into 
obedience to the same ; and maintaining a humble, 
peaceable and self-denying life, cireumspect both 
in his words and ways, lest he should offend the 
Lord. She also says, that he was a good ex- 
ample to her servants, and a reprover of vice and 
the appearance of evil in her children, whom he 
often restrained from vanity and that which cor- 
rupts youth; that he often laboured with his 
hands when he might have slept, in order that 
he might get to meetings ; that after he had done 
his work, he often retired into places more free 
from noise and hurry; that he loved honest- 

| minded Friends, and all the neighbours who were 
in any measure well-minded, whether rich or poor, 
but was especially a visitor of the needy ; that 
through faith in Christ Jesus, he denied himself 
of the glory and friendship of the world; and 
| that he often suffered and was reviled for con- 
fessing Christ before men. 

When about twenty-one years of age, William 
Ellis removed to Airton, where he resided during 
the remainder of his life. There is reason to be- 
lieve that in his settling at Airton, he established 
himself in a very humble way as a linen-weaveT ; 
but, that by industry and good economy, he 
gradually improved in his temporal cireumstances, 
until he became a master-weaver, employing 4 
considerable number of men. He was liberal, 
according to his cireumstances, when his means 
were small, and his liberality increased with the 
increase of his means. 
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Soon after his removal to Airton, he came 
forth in the ministry, bearing a public testimony 


praise to the name of the great God for ever- 
more ! 


I have not time to enlarge to thee at 


to the truth of which he was made a partaker, | present; but this take, as the remembrance of 
and in which he walked uprightly, so as to be a| my dear and unfeigned love, wherewith I bid 


example. 


In process of time he became an | thee farewell. 


Give my dear love to thy wife, 


able minister of the Gospel, and a diligent Ja- | though unknown. 


pourer in the vineyard of the Lord. He cherished 
a deep concern for the maintenance of Gospel 
order in the Church of Christ, and while but a 
young man, began to express what was upon his 
mind in meetings for discipline; but not being 
forward to speak in these meetings, and having a 
reverent regard for those who were in Christ be- 
fore him, and being careful to speak in the fear 
of God, and in a sense and savour of the Divine 
life upon his mind, and demeaning himself with 
great humility, his labours were well received. 

In the early part of 1688, William Ellis was 
married to Alice Davie or Davy; he was then 
about 30 years of age. Of the early days of 
Alice Ellis no account appears to have been pre- 
served; but she proved a true helper to her hus- 
band, and was zealously concerned for the promo- 
tion of the cause of truth; and for this object, 
cheerfully gave him up to travel in the Lord’s 
service ; and she heartily united with him in acts 
of hospitality and benevolence: she also became 
a minister of the Gospel, and several times accom- 
panied other Friends in religious visits to different 
parts of the country, but her labours were chiefly 
exercised in her own meetiug and the other meet- 
= Friends within the Monthly Mecting of 

ettle. 
“ Launceston, 1st of the 1st mo. 1691. 

“To William Ellis,—My dear and loving 
friend, unto whom my love flows and abounds! 
in the blessed and unchangeable Truth of our 
(rod, very dearly doth my love salute thee; and 
my desire is, that as the blessed and holy ap- 
pearance of the truth hath been made known 
unto us in our day and time, so we may walk 
and live in it, to our mutual comfort and conso- 
lation. Oh, my dear and well-beloved friend! I 
cannot forget the many heavenly opportunities 
wherein we have been comforted and refreshed 
together; and our (od is loving and kind to us, 
in sending his children and servants to visit us, 
in this remote part of the country. And now, 
having this opportunity, and the company of dear 
John Richardson and Mary Frost, whose labour 
of love and service are well accepted of in these 
parts, I could do no less than give thee a few 
lines, whereby thou mayest know that I love 
thee, and all the dear children of my Father, who 
are all begotten of the seed immortal, and born 
of the Spirit of Truth; and that I should be glad 
to see a few lines from thee, as opportunity hap- 
pens. Blessed be the Lord! Friends in these 
parts are well, and the blessed truth prospers; 
though the enemy and adversary of mankind 
seeks, as ever he did, to hinder it ; yet the Lord’s 


“ Joun REAL.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE ADVANTAGES OF RAILROADS. 


A writer in the Mobile Herald and Tribune, 
in advocating the interests of the Mobile and 
Ohio Railroad, makes use of the following state- 
ment, as showing the beneficial result of com- 
bining capital with labour. 

Georgia has 640 miles of railroads, costing 
$11,500,000—138 miles of which were built by 
the State at a cost of $3,500,000. South Caro- 
lina has 244 miles, costing $65,000,000. Vir- - 
ginia has 373 miles, costing $7,000,000, and a 
general law authorizing the subscription on the 
part of the State to 2-5ths of the stock of any 
railroad chartered and built within the State. 
Maryland, 571 miles built and building at a cost 
of $22,000,000, upwards of $5,000,000 of which 
the State has furnished by the loan of State 
bonds. Pennsylvania, 1,050 miles, costing $35, 
0v0,000—82 miles of which were built by the 
State, at a cost of $4,225,000. New Jersey, 
206 miles, costing $6,800,000. New York, 
1,009 miles, costing $35,637,000, of which the 
State has furnished, by loans and gift, over 
$4,000,000. Massachusetts, 954 miles, costing 
$46,700,000, of which nearly $6,000,000 have 
been furnished by the State, $1,000,000 in stock 
subscription and $5,000,000 by loan of State 
bonds. New Hampshire, 212 miles, costing 
$7,700,000. Ohio, 429 miles, built and build- 
ing, at a cost of $8,400,000. Michigan, 354 
miles, which cost $8,100,000, about $6,000,000 
of which were furnished by the State—making 
together in twelve States, 6,180 miles of rail- 
roads, upon which there are daily at work 750 
locomotive engines and about 24,000 men, doing 
an amount of work, which, if it were possible to 
be done in twice the time by horses and men, 
would require 1,400,000 horses, and 350,000 
men. The labour performed by these 750 en- 
gines and 24,000 men, in one year, costs the 
people of the United States $36,600,000, all of 
it being done in time totally impracticable by 
any other mode. But suppose the year’s work 
were done in the old way by horses and men in 
five years, requiring 100,000 horses and 25,000 
men constantly at work, then the cost to the 
people would be $95,000,000 or $58,400,000 
more than by the existing railroads, in four-fifths 
less time. This $58,400,000 is all of it the in- 
direct advantage to the public for which nothing 
is asked or paid. The capital employed in build- 


power is over all, and his seed is growing, and | ing the roads, assumed at an average of $30,000 
the plant of renown is springing. Glory and!per mile, and amounting in the aggregate, for 
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6,180 miles, to $185,400,000, is fully com- 
pensated and all expenses of transportation, re- 
pairs and wear and tear paid in the sum of $36,- 
600,000, actually charged and paid for the work 
done. Thus showing the annual public gain to 
be, through the labour-saving capacity of rail- 
roads, over 30 per cent. of the capital invested, 
or in other terms, $9,665 per mile. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 23, 1850. 





The article relative to the mortality of coloured 
prisoners in our penitentiary and county prison, 
which we have extracted from Dr. Parrish’s report, 
may well suggest some interesting considerations 
respecting that class of our fellow-men—considera- 
tions which neither time nor the space which we 
have now to spare, will permit us to enter upon, 
except very transiently, at present. 

It isa supposition very revolting to the feelings 
or prejudices of many among us, that at a future 
day the different races which now compose the 
population of the United States, may be melted into 
one. David Rice, in a speechdelivered many years 
ago, in the Convention of Kentucky, laid it down 
as an unquestionable truth, that the future inhabi- 
tants of this country must be mulattoes. If such 
an event is ever to occur, the people of the present 
day may have the consolation to believe, without 
doubt or hesitation, that the period of its accom- 
plishment is very remote; so much, indeed, that 
neither our pride nor patriotism need be wounded 
by the reflection. 

The experience which we have hitherto had, is 
scarcely sufficient to settle a question which must 
have an important bearing on the character of the 
future population of North America. Neither in 
the free nor slave States, have the coloured popula- 
tion been placed in such a condition when com- 
pared with the whites, as to furnish the data for 
ascertaining the relative capacity of the two races 
to maintain or to augment their numbers. 

The doctrine which was once confidently ad- 
vanced, that the black colour of the negro race was 


the consequence of the climate of which they are | 


natives, has been powerfully and successfully at- 
tacked by Dr. Prichard. But the question whether 
any other than the sable race can maintain their 
numbers in the region of the tropics, is quite another 
thing. It is well known that the climate of Africa 
is usually fatal in a short time to Europeans, and it 
may well be questioned whether white emigrants 
could ever become so far acclimated as to remain 
from generation to generation, and keep up their 
numbers, in the tropical regions of Africa. This 
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being the case with the native climate of the peo,, 
race, we may rationally question whether, Within 
the northern and middle States of our Union, jj, 
coloured race, if placed on an equality in regapd y, 
privileges and the means of life, with their whi), 
compatriots, would not gradually decline in number. 
and eventually disappear, without either violence 9, 
amalgamation. 

Looking upon the effect of climate upon heal) 
and longevity, it appears not improbable that, whe, 
the existing system of slavery shall have passe 
away, as pass away it certainly must, the coloured 
race will disappear from the North, and, concep. 
trating in the South, gradually root out the white 
population. The laws of nature seem to point to 
this result ; and require neither violence nor {ray 
to consummate it. 


Marriep,—At Springfield meeting house, Clinton 
Co., Ohio, on the 17th of 12th month last, Janes 
Cammack, of Chester, Indiana, to Exizaperu, 
daughter of Isaac Hadley, of the former place. 


Report of the Committee on the Compar:tive 
Health, Mortality, Length of Sentences, &c., 
of White and Coloured Convicts. 


The Committee conceive that no candid mind 
can doubt that a wide difference exists between 
the deaths of white and coloured inmates of the 
Eastern State Penitentiary and of the County 
Prison ; nor that the average length of sentences 
is considerably greater in the latter than in the 
former class. 

The existence of a higher mortality amongst 
the coloured prisoners at the former institution, 
was first publicly noticed as early as the year 
1837, in the annual report of Dr. Darrach, at 
that time the physician of the prison, and in the 
report of the inspectors for the same year. It is 
further commented upon in the reports of the 
inspectors, warden, and physician, for the follow- 
ing years, and may be found abundantly verified 
by the official reports and tables down to the pre- 
sent time. 

In the year 1840, the subject was ably dis- 
cussed by Dr. B. H. Coates, of this city, a mem- 
ber of the Prison Society, in a paper which he 
read before it, but which was not at that time 
made public. Subsequently Dr. Coates mace 
this topic the subject of an elaborate and scien- 
tific communication to the meeting convened on 
the occasion of the centennial anniversary of the 
American Philosophical Society, under the title 
of “ The effects of secluded and gloomy imprison- 
ment on individuals of the African variety of 
mankind, in the production of disease.” This 
paper was published in 1843, and has attracted 
considerable attention, though it did not lead to 
any practical measures for the mitigation of the 
evil which it so clearly exposed. 
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Since this publication, facts have been accu- 
mulating which give increased importance to the 
subject, and which have roused the renewed at- 
tention of the friends of prison reform. 

Reviewing the history of the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary from its opening, in 1829, to the close of 
the year 1848, with reference to this question, 
and summing up the tables of mortality which 
have been carefully compiled by its officers, we 
arrive at the following general results. 

The whole number of white prisoners admitted 
during this period is 1,631; of coloured prison- 
ers, 790. Of the whites, 73 have died; of the 
coloured, 141 have died ; that is, there has been 
a mortality amongst the whites of about 4.50 
per cent., and amongst the coloured, of nearly 
18 per cent. 

There has been, of course, considerable fluctu- 
ation in different years; but the above is the 
general average, as arrived at by an analysis of 
the tables for the entire period of nineteen years. 
From the opening of the prison to the first of the 
year 1840, a general summary of results gives 
usa mortality of 100 prisoners, out of 1,287 
admitted up to that period, or nearly 9 per cent. 
of the whole number of both colours ; and at the 
close of 1848, a mortality of 214 from 2,421, 
the whole number of prisoners of both colours, 
being about the same per centage during those 
two periods. 

At the County Prison, though the average 
mortality is considerably less than in the Eastern 
State Penitentiary, yet the disproportion between 
the two colours is nearly the same. Of 2,818 
prisoners sentenced to hard labour in the institu- 
tion, from its opening, in 1835, to the close of 
the year 1848, 155 have died, making a per 
centage of 5.50 per cent. of both colours. 

Of the whole number of 2,818, 1,526 were 
whites, of whom 37 diel; and 1,292 coloured, 
of whom 118 died—being about 2.50 per cent. 
of the former, and 8 50 per cent. of the latter. 

These figures convey to the mind the facts of 
the case more impressively than an elaborate and 
detailed statement of the tables from which they 
are drawn, could do; and they are presented in 
this summary form to avoid confusion and em- 
barrassment. The fact of a large disproportion- 
ate mortality between the white and coloured 
prisoners, being thus distinctly shown, several 
questions forcibly present themselves. 

Firstly, Is there any difference in the mortality 
of these classes in the community at large ? 

Secondly, Do causes which operate with com- 
parative innocuousness upon the white man, pro- 
duce dangerous and even fatal effects on the 
coloured man ? 

Lastly, Is there any distinction made in the 
treatment of the two classes in prison, which can 
account for this high mortality of the coloured? 

That there is a difference in the average mor- 
tality of the white and coloured inhabitants of 
Philadelphia, attributable to the combined ope- 





ration of physiological laws, and to the wide dif- 
ference in the external circumstances of these 
two classes in the community, is generally ad- 
mitted. 

But if any confidence is to be placed in the 
accuracy of the statistics which have been col- 
lected upon this point by careful and unpreju- 
diced inquirers, this disproportion is altogether 
inadequate to explain the high rate of mortality 
which prevails amongst coloured prisoners. 

By reference to the admirable tables of Dr. 
Emerson, on the vital statistics of Philadelphia, 
we find that during the decennial period from 
1830 to 1840, the annual average of mortality, 
including both sexes and all ages, amongst the 
white inhabitants of the city and districts, com- 
pared with the general white population, was 1 in 
43; the highest rate of mortality being 1 in 29, 
in 1832, (the year in which the Cholera pre- 
vailed,) and the lowest, 1 in 52. 

During the same period, amongst the coloured 
population of the city and districts, the average 
mortality for all ages was 1 in 31; the mortality 
in 1832 being 1 in 22}, and in 1840, 1 in 38}. 

The white mortality, therefore, was 2.37 per 
cent., and the coloured mortality, 3} per cent. 

It has also been found—by a comparison of 
the rate of mortality of the coloured population 
during this decennial period, with that which 
preceded it, viz., from 1820 to 1830—that there 
has been a considerable improvement in the 
health of this class, the average mortality during 
this latter term having been as 1 to 21. 

If the above estimate be correct, and allowing 
that the present decennial period should exhibit 
no improvement beyond the past, we should still 
have a difference of 13.34 in the hundred, be- 
tween the deaths of the white and coloured in- 
mates of prisons, and not quite 1 in the hundred 
between the mortality of the two classes in the 
community at large. That is, 4 blacks to 1 
white die in prison, and in the community not 
quite 2 to 1. Tue high mortality in our prisons, 
is rendered more striking from the fact, that at 
least three-fifths of their inmates are between 20 
and 40 years of age, or at that period of life when 
there is the greatest physical energy, whereas 
the general average of mortality in the commu- 
nity includes infants, young children, and the 
aged, who die in a much larger ratio. 

It is evident, from these facts, that the differ- 
ence which is found to exist in the average mor- 
tality of the white and coloured inhabitants in 
the community at large, will not of itself furnish 
an explanation of the disproportionate mortality 
in prison. 

Causes must therefore be in ope ‘ion in the 
prison to produce results which do . exist out- 
side of its walls; and if the treatment pursued 
there be the same to the white and coloured, then 
these causes must operate with greater intensity 
upon the latter. How far, then, is the large 
mortality of the coloured dependent upon a natus 
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ral intolerance of the race to the confinement to , 1848, of 160 prisoners admitted to hard 
which they are subjected? and how far does it | 67 were committed for less than six mont 


depend upon an inequality in the measure of their 
punishment ? 

An inquiry into these points will throw some 
light upon the question under consideration. That 
there is an essential difference between the white 
and coloured races in their susceptibility to soli- 
tary confinement, is, we think, as clearly estab- 
lished, as any medical fact. A degree and dura- 
tion of confinement which can be borne with 
comparative safety by the healthy white man, 
often proves highly detrimental, and even fatal, 
to the black or mulatto, of the same age and state 
of health. 

Assuming it as a fact, that there is in the 
coloured race, as a class, less power of resistance 
to the enervating effects of long continued con- 
finement, let us next inquire whether any other 
causes exist, which will aid in the explanation of 
the large mortality to which our attention has 
been drawn. 

There are several elements in the considera. 
tion of the question of treatment, which we think 
very important to be taken into the account. 

The most prominent of these are, the disparity 
in the length of sentences, and the infrequency 
of pardons amongst the coloured convicts. It is 
well known, and the fact is verified by the official 
records of the Kastern State Penitentiary, that 
the coloured prisonersare more frequently visited 
with long terms of confinement than the whites. 

Taking a general average of the length of sen- 
tences of the two classes, during the period of 
19 years, it will be found, that 2 years, 8 months, 
and 2 days, is the average duration for the whites; 
and 3 years, 3 months, and 14 days for the 
coloured. 

This fact, viewed in its relations to the admin- 
istration of our penal code, is worthy of serious 
inquiry, while it furnishes a ready explanation of 
one cause at least of the high mortality which 
visits the coloured prisoners. 

The length of sentences, it is well known, ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in determining the 
health and mortality of all penal institutions, and 
more especially of those conducted on the sepa- 
rate plan. 

The influence of long sentences is forcibly il- 
lustrated by the difference in the ratio of mor- 
tality in the State and County Prison. In the 
former, as before remarked, the per centage for 
both colours is nearly 9 per cent, while in the 
latter it is only 54 per cent.; the disproportion 
between the two colours being about the same in 
each. This wide difference is doubtless mainly 
attributable to the fact, that in the State institu- 
tion, the sentences for grave crimes range from 

one to twenty-one years, their average duration 
being, at least, three years; while in the County 
Prison, the period of confinement does not exceed 
a year in the large majority of cases, and in 
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for over six months, 39 for one year and over, 1] 


for two years and over, and 3 for three years and 
over. This diminished rate of mortality jy the 
County Prison is the more striking, inasmuch 
as the inmates of that institution are derived from 
the city and suburbs, many of whom have heey 
exposed from childhood to the depressing jyqy, 
ences which abound in a crowded population, anq 
to the effects of vicious and intemperate habits. 
while a majority of the prisoners in the State jn. 
stitution come from rural districts, and are ali. 
gether a more robust and healthy class, 

Another circumstance which operates power. 
fully to the disadvantage of the coloured conyjct. 
is the fact that he is seldom the object of execy. 
tive clemency. 

Of the 1,631 white prisoners admitted previ. 
ous to the close of the year 1848, 253 have been 
liberated by pardons; while of the 790 coloured 
prisoners received during the same period, only 
25 have enjoyed this boon! " 

In the one case, the seat of power is besieged 
by a troop of anxious redatives and interested 
friends, who touch the chords of sympathy, until 
there is a response to their desires ; while in the 
other, no voice is raised for the deliverance of 
the captive; or if a word be spoken, it is with 
distrust and diffidence. Thus it is that the white 
convict is frequently liberated before he has ex- 
perienced the full effect of a prolonged sentence, 
while the friendless negro must toil on, until his 
enfeebled frame yields to the unrelenting man. 
date of the law. 

Notwithstanding the shorter sentences of the 
white prisoners, they are liberated before the ex- 
piration of their terms, in the proportion of 15 to 
every 100 convicted ; while the coloured are par- 
doned at the small rate of 3 to every 100. 

The trades pursued at the State and County 
Prison are especially inimical to health, and exer- 
cise a marked influence upon the mortality of the 
coloured convicts. 

These are chiefly shoemaking, weaving and 
bobbin winding, and are carried on in the same 
cell in which the prisoner eats and sleeps. 





' SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


The interest felt in the missing Arctic voyagers 
seems to be rather on the increase than otherwise 
since the return of Sir James Ross,—as is testl- 
fied by the various rumors which point at schemes 
in project for his release. The Behring’s Straits 
expedition is, we know, so far advanced towards 
readiness, that it will be in a condition to sail in 
the first week of the new year. We have every 
reason to believe, too, that an expedition will be 
sent to Barrow’s Strait: in which direction we 
must, after all, hope to glean some tidings of out 
lost countrymen. The United States Service 


many is under six months. Thus, in the year | Gazette alludes to the enterprise said to be fitting 
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oat by private enterprise, and intended to be com- 
manded by a distinguished Arctic officer, the 
rumor of which we mentioned to our readers some 
wecks ago. The Gazette names the officer too,— 
sir John Ross; which we declined doing, because 
ye thought our information not sufficiently authen- 
tie, and felt there were improbabilities on the 
fee of the statement.—The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have liberally offered to keep Mr. Rae out 
during the summer, if his services can be of any 
ysee There are rumors, too of Expeditions get- 
ting Up in the United States to assist in the 
sarch; and Capt. Lynch it is stated, has proposed 
to fit out an expedition by private subscription, 
if Government will sanction it. We may men- 
tion in connection with this subject that the First 
Lord of the Admirality has awarded a vacant 
captain’s good service pension of £150 per annum 
to Sir James Ross. — Atheneum. 





THE BOILING SPRINGS OF ICELAND. 


The boiling springs of aqueous eruption of Ice- 
land, called Geysers, are among the most interest- 
ing phenonema in physical geography and have 
been ranked among “ the greatest wonders of the 
world.” 

These voleanic fountains are situated about 16 
miles north of Shalholt, to the east of a small 
ridge, separated by a swamp from a group of high 
mountains. The principal fountains are the 
Great and Little Geysers and the Tunguhver. 
The Great Geyser rises from a cylindrical pipe or 
pit, 8 or 10 feet diameter, 75 feet in perpendicu- 
lar depth, opening in the centre of a basin from 
4 to 56 feet in diameter, and four feet deep. 
Hot water, having silex in profusion, rises gra- 
dually through the pit till it runs over, deposit- 
ing silicious matter at the bottom and round the 
cavity. When the basin is full, subterraneous 
explosions, like the firing of distant cannon, are 
heard at intervals of some hours, accompanied 
with a tremulous motion of the ground; the water 
then rushes up from the pit, and sinking again, 
agitates the water in the basin, and causes it to 
overflow. A stronger rush of water now takes 
place, clouds of vapour follow, and loud explo- 
sions are heard. Steam escapes in large quan- 
tities, and the water is thrown up to the height 
of 100 to 150 feet. The cold air condenses the 
steam into vapour, which is tossed about in dense 
clouds, tumbling one over another with singular 
rapidity, and forming a sight of great interest 
and magnificence. When the basin and its pipes 
are thus emptied, the explosions cease, and are 
renewed after they have been again filled from 
below. Mr. Henderson found the temperature 
of the water in the basin 203 degrees before an 
explosion, and 183 degrees after it. The new 
Geyser, or Strocker, 140 yards from the Geyser, 
18 an Irregular shaped pit, 6 feet in diameter, and 
44 deep. The water is seen in a state of great 
agitation about 20 feet below the orifice. At 





variable intervals a prodigious rush of steam 
issues with a roaring noise. And so great is the 
force of propulsion that the mass of vapour rises 
perpendicularly to the height of 100 and 200 
feet, even when there is a good deal of wind. 
When large stones are thrown into the pit, they 
are shivered to pieces and thrown upward to a 
height often greatly exceeding that of the columns 
of vapour and water. In the valley of Reikholt 
is situated, among a great number of boiling 
springs, the celebrated spring of Tungubver ; it 
consists of two cavities, distant only two feet, 
from which the water is ejected in alternate jets ; 
while the water is thrown up from the cavity, in 
a narrow jet, ten feet high, the water in the 
other cavity is in a state of violent ebullition. 
The narrow jet, after playing for about four 
minutes, subsides, and the water in the other 
cavity instantly rises, in a great column, to the 
height of three or four feet. After playing 
three minutes, this greater jet subsides, and the 
other rises to repeat its singular alternations. 

The general phenomena of the Geysers are ob- 
viously caused by the generation of steam in 
cavities containing water, and of such a strength 
that when the steam occupies a certain space it 
overcomes the pressure of the water, which is 
thrown out and followed by the steam. It is 
not casy, however, and has not been satisfactorily 
done, to explain the irregular alternations of the 
Tungubver springs. Although the principal Gey- 
sers have been playing 600 years, yet they are 
subjected to great changes in the internal fires 
by which they are produced. One of the springs 
which George Mackenzie mentions as very active 
when he visited the Island in 1849, and the sur- 
face of the neighbourhood, was so changed that 
the appearance described by the older travellers 
could not be recognized. In the same valley 
there is a small rock, from the top of which hot 
springs issue; and at Reikholt, the hot bath, 
excavated six hundred years ago, is still to be 
seen. It is fourteen feet in diameter, and 
six feet deep, and is supplied with hot water 
from a spring one hundred yards distant, by 
means of a covered channel, which has been 
injured by an earthquake, and by the cold water 
from another neighbouring fountain. — L. S. 


News. 





PLANK ROADS, 


This kind of road is now an important feature 
of American enterprise. There are nearly 1000 
miles in the State of New York, and the progress 
of them is onward. Utica and Oswego plank 
road unites the valley of the Mohawk with Lakes 
Oneida and Ontario, and opens up a most inter- 
esting district of country to the advantages of 
convenient commercial transit. We look upon 
plank roads in America as a new and important 
feature for social and commercial benefit to our 
people.—Scientific American, 
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BRIEF MEMOIR OF WILLIAM WILSON, 
Of Bradford, Yorkshire. 


Such was the characteristic modesty of the 
subject of this imperfect memoir, that, as he ever 
shrunk from praise and popularity, so he as care- 
fully avoided every position which could expose 
him to public notoriety; and to this ruling pas- 
sion is to be attributed the silence, which he 
imposed upon his immediate executors, upon the 
subject of his “poor doings.” And it is only 


so remarkable a man become a great moral heir- 
loom to posterity, that the writer could be pre- 
vailed upon to enter the sanctuary of his lamented 
friend’s personal history, knowing that he was 
ever anxious ‘to do good by stealth, and blushed 
to find it fame.” But of whom shall we venture 
to speak, if we are to pass over in silence one, 
who, paradoxical as it may appear, was the most 
retiring, and the most tlustrious of our citizens! 
William Wilson was born at Esholt, in the 
parish of Otley, on the 28th of October, 1767. 
His parents were “ Friends,” and of this interest- 
ing and exemplary society, he continued to be a 
consistent and worthy member to the day of his 
death. His father was an American cloth mer- 
chant, whose commercial disasters—having, owing 
to the outbreak of the American war, prevented 
him from the prompt and entire payment of his 
debts—so preyed upon his spirits, as to bring him 
down with sorrow to the grave; it should be 
mentioned, however, that his children, as they 
acquired the means, most honourably discharged 
in full all their parent’s obligations, and it ought 
to be added, that they all lived to acquire a com- 
petence, and to retire from business with a well 
earned inheritance. He died before the birth of 
the youngest child, leaving a widow and ten chil- 
dren to lament his early removal. Mr. Wilson’s 
mother was a very superior woman, and succeeded 
in training up her large family in an exemplary 
manner; so that, although they all grew up to 
years of maturity, they exhibited the most correct 
and reputable conduct; some indeed acquiring 
considerable wealth, and all maintaining a decided 
respectability of character and station. 
The subject of this notice was apprenticed to a 
respectable grocer at York, where he conducted 
himself to the satisfaction of his master. He 
commenced business on his own account in Brad- 
ford, and conducted the trade of a grocer and dra- 
per. Here, it is supposed he carried on business 
about ten years, with great industry and intense 
solicitude. After having carried on the retail 
trade with considerable success, he was induced 
to relinquish it, in favour of some other members 
of his family, and transferred his capital into a 
wholesale department, as a stuff merchant. In 
this he was still more successful, and at fifty 
years of age he retired from business, having 
realised, by the blessing of God upon his exer- 
tions, the sum of twenty thousand pounds. 


under a conviction that the eminent qualities of 
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The fact of his having relinquished hjs bus: 
ness, when the full tide of prosperity was floy',, 
in upon him, forms in itself an interesting 4) 
instructive feature of his personal history; ¥,,. 
it proves, that however anxious he might hj... 
been at one period to make money, his mind }:, 
now undergone, under the influence of (hristigy 
principles, an important change, for instead , 
desiring to accumulate more and more wealth, 
but too many do, whose minds are thereby oy), 
rendered more sordid, his desires and pereeptio,; 
had acquired a new and heavenly mould, go tha: 
he was enabled, by divine grace, to come to the 
eminently wise and magnanimous resolve, not to 
employ his remaining strength and opportunities 
in the further prosecution of worldly acquisition, 
but to devote his time, and the ample means 
placed by Providence at his disposal, to the cause 
of neglected but suffering humanity. His bene. 
ficent efforts were carried out upon a large and 
systematic plan, as time and opportunities fur. 
nished the continuous occasions for their exercise: 
and the objects upon whom his warm benevolence 
operated so freely, required no other recommen. 
dation than that of suffering and want! His 
noble benefactions were not the result of a fitful 
and capricious charity, nor were they lavished 
upon a favoured few ; his sympathies were always 
on the side of suffering humanity, without respect 
to person, party, or denomination. 

For more than thirty years, it became the 
business of his life, to explore and to relieve cases 
of poverty and distress. And in the accom- 
plishment of this Christian undertaking, he en- 
ployed the same assiduity and care, which he had 
been wont to exercise in the management of his 
secular calling; and, in the prosecution of his 
higher eleemosynary employment, which had now 
become his sole occupation, he commissioned two 
prudent and trustworthy persons to make domici- 
liary visits to the poor of Bradford, and the sur- 
rounding villages, in order, that he might ascer- 
tain the real objects of distress. They were 
instructed to make notes of the particular circum- 
stances of each family, deemed to be proper 
objects of Mr. Wilson’s benevolence, and to such 
was given a ticket with a certain number upon 
it. In this manner, about three villages were 
carefully visited each winter, and in order to meet 
the cases, Mr. Wilson made up a parcel from 
his large stores, of such articles as might be the 
most useful at the time; and being thus fully 
prepared, a horse and cart were procured, and 
loaded with shoes, clogs, stockings, flannels, serge, 
cottons, blankets, bedding, &c. &c., which being 
duly conveyed to the place, a room was hired, 
and the parties who had previously been favoured 
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with tickets, came to the depot, and were cheer- 
fully supplied, in the most quiet and unostents 
tious manner. 


Bradford and its suburbs were carefully visited 


once in four years by Mr. Wilson, and his agents; 
and in this manner, he has distributed maby 
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‘mes, after the rate of a THOUSAND POUNDS A of the miserable drunkard, he pitied, and hence 
yearn! During the urgent distress of 1826, | he relieved, the hapless and ruined family ! These 


jesides giving more than his ordinary supplies in 


considerations and the sound views which he had 


Jothing, &e., he caused to be distributed three | long entertained, on the nature of intoxicating 


pat loads of potatoes, and whilst others contented 
hemselves with a pecuniary subscription of fifty 
orahundred pounds, he personally attended to the 
pestowment Of immense sums! One of Mr. Wil- 
ga’s executors, who has had access to his private 
secounts, is of opinion, that he has not given 
away, since his retirement from business, much 
jess than FORTY THOUSAND PoUNDs. And, 
yhilst dealing out with an unsparing hand, the 
substantial proofs of his liberality, he was at all 
times, a true financier, and a thorough practical 
economist. 

As a steward of the gifts of God, he carefully 
invested his money, so as to secure a fair rate of 
interest, and on no occasion did he relax from 
the utmost exactness in his monetary dealings ; 
and yet it is believed that his personal and 
domestic expenditure never reached £150 per 
annum | 

His house, like his person, was a pattern of 
plainness and simplicity. His furniture consisted 
of nothing superfluous ; and his table was equally 
marked by comfort and frugality. Mr. Wilson 
was a bachelor, and on that account had the per- 
feet command over his own movements; and 
during a long series of years he continued, at 
great personal labour and frequent inconvenience, 
to lay himself out for the bestowment of timely 
and acceptable supplies to the poor. So much 
so, that he had justly acquired the designation of 
the “Benevolent Mr. Wilson,” and “Good Mr. 
Wilson.” 

Finding, however, that he was not unfrequently, 
and sometimes grossly, imposed upon—tor the 
wide-spread benevolence of his character rendered 
him liable to almost innumerable applications for 
charitable aid of one kind or another,—he began 
to reflect, whether some method could not be 
devised, by which the poor, and especially the 
improvident, should be led to improve their own 
condition, wisely considering, that “ prevention 
was better than cure,’ and that the highest 
charity of all would be to enable poor persons of 
character and prudent habits to help themselves; 
and about ten years ago he commenced the prac- 
tice of lending small sums of five, ten, and fifteen 
pounds tosuch persons, to enable them to emerge 
out of their temporary embarrassments, and in 
this way, his generous and often truly delicate 
assistance has been the means of rendering essen- 
tial aid to most worthy families. He was also 
strongly impressed with the idea, that the most 
effective charity would be that of permanently 
ameliorating and improving the condition of the 
poor by raising their moral and social character. 
Alas, but too many of the recipients of his bounty 
Were those whose destitution and misery, were 
brought on through intemperance ; and, although 
he condemned, as he also deprecated, the conduct 





liquors, predisposed him to embrace, with eager- 
ness, the proposal, which origiuated with our 
present worthy Chief Magistrate, in the year 
1829, to form a Temperance Society; which, as 
it was the first established in England, had not 
only the energetic influence and ardent co-opera- 
tion of its founder, but in the late Wm. Wilson, 
it found, also, a most active and liberal promoter. 
Mr. Wilson saw at once, in the Temperance 
Society, that great moral lever which was so 
necessary, and so well calculated, to improve the 
personal and social condition of the labouring 
poor; and, believing, as he did, that the vice of 
intemperance owed its existence to the universal 
fallacy which had prevailed for ages, as to the 
nourishing and invigorating properties of intoxi- 
cating liquors, he instantly and heartily identified 
himself with the Temperance cause; and by his 
counsels and co-operation, but above all, by his 
unparalleled liberality, in furnishing the means of 
spreading information through the press, he ren- 
dered incalculable service, in the diffusion of 
Temperance principles. Mr. Wilson had great 
reliance on the beneficial effects of TRACTS, and 
hence, he selected such materials as, in his opin- 
ion, were best calculated to tell upon the public 
mind ; and in this sort of editorship, he proved an 
excellent compiler, and had them printed, by fens 
of thousands! At one period he was almost as 
busy in arranging and selecting the subjects for 
publication and in corresponaing with his chief 
printer and publisher, Mr. Pasco, of London, as 
any man in the trade; and through his London 
agent, he supplied, at his own expense, large 
parcels of ‘Tracts, to almost every ‘Temperance 
Society throughout England, and the principality 
of Wales. 

In connection with the Bradford Temperance 
Society, Mr. Wilson held successively the office 
of Secretary, Treasurer and President; and 
although his singular modesty would rarely suffer 
him to occupy a place on a platform, he was most 
exemplary in his attendance at the meetings of 
the Committee ; and in every way, influenced by 
his strong views of the paramount claims of the 
‘Temperance cause, did he render the most essen- 
tial and efficient service. Nor should it be forgot- 
ten, that for nearly two years, he furnished the 
means of providing an excellent Temperance Mis- 
sionary in Bradford. 

But devoted as Mr. Wilson was to the Tempe- 
rance cause, he was deeply interested also in the 
subject of “‘ the prevention of cruelty to animals;”’ 
and he procured and circulated largely, T’racts on 
this important subject. And here the writer may 
now be permitted to mention, what, during the 
life time of Mr. Wilson, he was precluded from 
making known. Some years ago he called upon 
the writer, and expressed his deep concern for the 
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CRUELTIES which were inflicted on the lower 
animals; intimating at the same time his desire 
to be instrumental in some way or other, in call- 
ing public attention to the subject. After some 


conversation, Mr. Wilson proposed to offer the | with whom he ever lived on the most affect}, nate 
sum of £100 for a Prize Essay on the subject, if| terms, knowing that they needed not his wor)j}y 


the writer would correspond with the “Society 
for the prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” and 
propose to them to advertise for the essays, and 
adjudicate upon their merits; stipulating, how- 
ever, that neither the committee in London, nor 
any other party, here or elsewhere, should be 
informed of the name of the donor! 

The society cheerfully undertook the details 
connected with advertising for the production of 
essays, and the Karl of Carnarvon and another 
distinguished individual, were chosen and acted 
as adjudicators upon forty essays which were sent 
in, all of which were carefully examined, and the 
late Dr. Styles was declared the successful com- 
petitor. This essay was immediately published, 
and itis not Mr. Wilson’s fault, if it has not 
eminently tended to plead successfully the claims 
of those who cannot plead for themselves! The 
humanity and the Christian feeling, which 
triumph in this beautiful and delicate act of be- 
nevolence, require no comment. 

It is well known, that Mr. Wilson was a con- 
firmed Vegelarian, and his aversion to the use 
of animal food, which he had abstained from, 
during the long period of forty years, may have 
arisen, in the first instance, from his abhorrence 
of the cruelties which are inflicted upon animals, 
when slaughtered. Although it cannot be denied, 
that of late years he has been a thorough, if not 
a zealous convert, to the principles of the vege- 
tarian system. 

Of Tracts, Mr. Wilson must have paid for, 
and circulated gratuitously Millions! Among 
his papers is found one invoice for ha/f-a-million, 
and evidence that through Mr. Pasco, his prin- 
ter, he employed agents, to distribute tracts 
against cruelty to animals, in Smithfield market, 
and the adjacent knackers’ yards. He also em- 
ployed agents to distribute tracts on Temperance 
and the social virtues generally, in the steam 
packets, ships, and lighters on the river Thames. 
Such was his faith in the silent power of the 
press! And for the space of thirty years, his 
time and energies were fully employed, and often 
heavily taxed, in devising and carrying out 
schemes of mercy and benevolence! His life, 
from the period when he commenced his career 
of unexampled benevolence, presented one uni- 
form tenor of consistent piety. To strangers, he 
might appear reserved, but his apparent reserve, 
only resulted from his constitutional modesty 
and retiring habits, whilst to those who enjoyed 
his friendship, he was frank, open, and intelli- 
gent, in no ordinary degree. 

It was expected that he would dispose of nearly 
the whole of his property before his decease, but 
from the improved condition of the people, since 
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the revival of trade, and from the circumstans 
of his death occurring perhaps sooner thay }, 
had anticipated, he left behind him about £2 799. 


but, instead of dividing it amongst his relatjy,. 


substance, he bequeathed it, with the exception 
of a few sums, of not more in any case than two 
hundred pounds to one individual, and a fey of 
fifty to attached friends under peculiar cireyy. 
stances, as follows :— 

The sum of £40 per annum to his faiths, 
housekeeper. 

Fifteen legacies, varying from forty to ten 
pounds, to his old servants, a few poor people. 
£100 to the Female Refuge for Female servants, 

= 6 Female Penitentiary. 
Vegetarian Society. 

‘ for Tracts for the Anti-Slavery Socicty. 
. © on Temperance. 

on Cruelty to Animals. 
£200 to the Peace Society. 

‘ to the Voluntary School Association. 

“ to be divided amongst females in indigent 
circumstances, within the borough of 
Bradford, not more than £10 to each. 

£500 for the establishment and maintenance of 
a Ragged School. ALL DUTY FREE. 

In person, Mr. Wilson was tall, and of spare 
habit, not robust at any time, but remarkably 
intelligent, active and persevering. Of late, his 
feebleness has become more apparent; for more 
than a week, he was confined to his bed, and 
without any urgent symptom of disease.  Ilis 
mind was calm and peaceful ; and having served 
his day and generation, by the will of God, he 
fell asleep at five minutes after 12, A. M., No- 
vember 23d, 1849, in the eighty-third year of 
his age.— Bradford Observer. 
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AN INCIDENT OF SLAVERY. 


Yesterday morning we witnessed a scene that 
we little believed could be enacted within the 
borders of Kentucky. The steamer G. W. Ken- 
dall was lying at the wharf at the foot of Wall 
street, preparing to start to New Orleans. On 
the forecastle deck stood a group consisting of a 
master and five or six slaves, including a woman 
with a child at the breast, who were apparently 
going to the South. Just as the last bell of the 
steamer rang out its peal for departure, and the lines 
were about to be cast loose, the mother was bidden to 
give up her infant, and was told she must go 
without it. At this intimation the pocr creature 
was frantic with grief. She caressed the 
child a moment, then flew to her trunk in 
which had been packed various little articles of 
clothing that she had made up for it to wear. 
These she first pressed fervently to her lips, and 
then bestowed them upon the child. Her owner 
then ordered her to follow him, and she mechani- 
cally started to obey, but the promptings of nature 
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gere too strong within her swelling breast to be 
resisted, and with loud sobs of grief she turned, 
embraced her child and clung to it with the tena- 
city of despair. . 7 

The heart-rending grief of the woman, and her 
frantic gestures, attracted the attention of persons 
ssing along the levee, and strongly excited the 
sympathies of many. The owner was asked by 
s gentleman if he would sell the woman and child. 
To this he assented, and demanded $650 for 
them. Upon inquiry, however, it was ascertained 
that the woman was to be sold down the river, 
and that the child would be disposed of here. The 
bystanders volunteered to raise a subscription to 
buy the child, and send it with its mother, and 
several of them proffered $10 apiece. At this 
juncture, Capt. Norton, the captain of the boat, 
came forward and told the owner of the slaves 
that he would not take him on his boat, and sent 
the whole party ashore, and in a few moments 
the steamer was seen dashing over the falls with- 
out them.—Louisvil/e Courier. 


LARGE TREES. 


We referred a day or two since, to a very large 
tree in California, which measured thirty-six 
feet in circumference and twelve feet across the 
stump. Probably the largest trees in the world 
are to be found in Mexico. The banyans and 
cypresses in particular grow to an extraordinary 
size, and there are pines between Puebla and 
the city of Mexico, much taller and larger than 
any in New England—or at least than any we 
have happened to see. At the foot of Chapulte- 
pec is the farfamed cypress of Montezuma. It 
measures forty-one feet in circumference and 
fifty-one over some of its excrescences, and from 
fourteen to seventeen feet in diameter! It is a 
monster to behold—a monarch of the wood—and 
its regal crown is tasseled as if with silver threads, 
which glistened in the sunlight, like the twigs of 
one of our trees, when the morning finds them 
covered and interlaced with icicles or new snow. 
We presume there were more canes made from 
branches of the Montezuma cypress, by Ameri- 
cans in Mexico, than from the flag-staff of Cha- 
pultepec, or any other of those objects of interest 
which the knife of Yankees abroad is always 
sure to lay under contribution.—Lowell Courier. 


While the fallibility of the human understand- 
ing is universally acknowledged ; and while none 
will claim for themselves a total exemption from 
error, there are many who seem to admit their 
own fallibility in general, with a tacit exception 
of all the particular cases. To hold our opinions 
by so loose a tenure as to allow them to be shaken 
by every breath of opposition, indicates weakness; 
but to hold them with a grasp, which no reasons, 
however clear, can relax, manifests pride and 
obstinacy. 
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NEGROES IN LOUISIANA. 


The Courts of Louisiana are more humane in 
their decisions in relation to the blacks than those 
of any other States, though we are not aware 
that any that have hitherto been made have influ- 
enced, in any degree, the condition of either bond 
or free among the coloured people. Here, how- 
ever, is one which, if permitted to have any 
weight, cannot fail to be of great importance. On 
the question whether free negroes could be al- 
lowed to testify in the Courts of Louisiana, Judge 
King, of New Orleans, recently gave the follow- 
ing decisions : 

**We have been referred to decisions of the 
Courts of Carolina and Maryland, in which it has 
been held that free persons of colour are incom- 
petent to testify in cases in which the rights of 
white persons are concerned. It is urged that 
the rule is founded on the degraded condition of 
the African in States where Slavery exists, and 
should equally prevail in this. 

The decisions to which we have been referred 
cannot be considered as authority in our Courts. 
They appear to be based upon statutes which ex- 
pressly prohibit free persons of colour, not only 
in criminal, but also in civil cases, in which white 
persons are parties. No such prohibition exists 
here. 

In South Carolina, the principle of exclusion 
has been carried still further. It has been there 
held that free persons of colour are incompetent 
witnesses in any case in a court of record in that 
State, although both the parties to the suit be of 
the same class with themselves—Gronning v. 
Devana, 2d Bailey’s Rep. 192, 1 McCord, 435, 
1 Harris & Johnson, 750. 

Our legislation and jurisprudence upon this 
subject differs materially from those of the slave 
States generally, in which the rule contended for 
prevails. This difference of public policy has 
no doubt arisen from the different condition of 
that class of persons in this State. At the date 
of our earliest legislation as a territory, as well 
as at the present day, free persons of colour con- 
stituted a numerous class. In some districts 
they are respectable from their intelligence, in- 
dustry and habits of good order. Many of them 
are highly educated, and the instances are by no 
means rare in which they are large property 
holders. So far from being in that degraded 
state which renders them unworthy of belief, they 
are such persons as courts and juries would not 
hesitate to believe under oath. Moreover, this 
numerous class is entitled to the protection of 
our laws, but that protection would, in many 
cases, be illusory, and the greatest offences against 
their persons and property might be committed 
with impunity by white persons, if the rule of 
exclusion contended for were recognized. They 
are also included in article 2,260 of our Civil 
Code, as competent persons to testify in civil 
matters.—Journal of Commerce. 
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368 FRIENDS 


THE STRANGER AND HIS FRIEND. 

A poor wayfaring man of grief 

Has often cross’ me on my way, 
Who sued so humbly for relief, 

That I could never answer, “ Nay :” 
I had not power to ask his name, 
Whither he went, or whence he came, 
Yet was there something in his eye, 
That won my love, I knew not why. 


Once, when my scanty meal was spread, 

He enter’d; not a word he spake ;— 
Just perishing for want of bread; 

I gave him all; he blessed it, brake, 
And ate,—but gave me part again ; 
Mine was an Angel’s portion then, 

For while I fed with eager haste, 
That crust was manna to my taste. 


I spied him, where a fountain burst 

Clear from the rock; his strength was gone; 
The heedless water mock’d his thirst, 

He heard it, saw it hurrying on; 
I ran to raise the sufferer up; 
Thrice from the stream he drain’d my cup, 
Dipt and return’d it running o’er ; 
I drank, and never thirsted more. 


°T was night; the floods were out; # blew 
A winter hurricane aloof; 
I heard his voice abroad, and flew 
To bid him welcome to my roof; 
I warm’d, I clothed, | cheer’d my guest, 
Laid him on my own couch to rest ; 
Then made the hearth my bed, and seem’d 
In Eden’s garden while | dream’d. 


Stript, wounded, beaten, nigh to death, 
I found him by the highway side ; 

I roused his pulse, brought back his breath, 
Revived his spirit, and supplied 

Wine, oil, refreshment; he was heal’d; 

I had myself a wound conceal’d ; 

But from that hour forgot the sinart, 

And peace bound up my broken heart. 


In prison I saw him next, condemn’d 

To meet a traitor’s doom at morn; 
The tide of lying tongues I stemm’d, 

And honour’d him midst shame and scorn: 
My friendship’s utmost zeal to try, 
He ask’d, if I for him would die; 
The flesh was weak, my blood ran chill, 
But the free spirit cried, “ I will.’’ 


Then in a moment to my view 
The stranger darted from disguise, 
The tokens in his hands I knew, 
My Saviour stood before mine eyes: 
He spake: and my poor name He named; 
*¢ Of me thou hast not been ashamed: 
These deeds shall thy memorial be; 
Fear not, thou didst them unto Me.” 
MontTGomery. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


No steamers having arrived since our last paper 
was issued, we have no European intelligence to 
offer this week. 

The proceedings at Washington have been un- 
usually barren of results. Three acts are reported, 
as the legislation which has been effeeted during 
the time, nearly three months, since that body con- 
vened. The first directs the binding of certain 
executive documents; the second authorizes the 
purchase of President Washington’s manuscript 
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farewell address ; and the third relates to the eo), 
tion of the revenue. The address, however. jc .., 
to have been purchased by Dr. Boardman. 
have become the property of James [x 
wealthy citizen of New York. 

An authenticated copy of the Constitution 
California was presented by the President to y,, 
Senate, on the 13th inst. Senator Benton moved te 
reference to a select committee, of which Henry 
Clay should be chairman. But this proceeding y.. 
strenuously opposed by some of the southern mom. 
bers, who appear determined to raise every prac). 
cable obstacle to its admission, evidently becaysp: 
of the exclusion of slavery. The message and cop. 
stitution were ordered to be printed, and the 
further consideration of the subject postponed, (jp 
a subsequent day, Senator Benton moved for a refor. 
ence, with directions to report a bill for the admis. 
sion of California; but the subject was finally Post. 
poned to the following week. It is not prebable 
that the question will be settled in the Senate 
without a protracted and stormy debate. 

This Constitution was also transmitted on the 
same day to the House of Representatives, and after 
attempts to refer it to different committees, it was 
referred to a Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. On the 18th, J. D. Doty, of Wiscon- 
sin, moved that the committee on territories should 
be instructed to report a bill for the admission of Cali- 
fornia on an equal footing with the original States, 
and with the boundaries defined in the Constitution. 
The bill to include no matter out of California. A 
motion was immediate'y offered to lay this reso- 
lution on the table, but the motion was negatived. 
A series of motions of various kinds were made 
with the evident design to stave off the decision of 
Doty’s resolution. Several attempts at adjourn. 
ment were unsuccessfully made; but by numerous 
motions, questions of order, and votes by yeas and 
nays, the session was protracted, without bringing 
the main question to a vote, until twelve at night; 
when the Speaker declared that the morning set 
apart by their rules for the reception of resolutions, 
was past, and the one before the House must, of 
course, pass over. At a quarter past twelve the 
House adjourned to twelve of the day then begun. 

The Legislature of Virginia has been engaged in 
discussing a bill providing for a convention to re- 
vise the Constitution of the State. But the existence 
of slavery there exerts a deleterious influence. The 
western counties having few slaves, claim a larger 
representation than their slave-holding brethren of 
the eastern counties are willing to accord to them. 
The bill had not passed at the last account. 

A very destructive fire is reported to have 0c- 
curred at New Orleans on the 16th inst. Nineteen 
buildings, most of which were large stores, are 
reduced to ashes; and the fire not extinguished 
when the intelligence left the place. 


An earthquake appears to have occurred on the 
27th of 10th month, at Nicaragua, of more violence 
than they usually experience there. Several walls 
of houses were cracked, and some old ones thrown 
down. The undulations, which do not appear to 
have lasted much more than two minutes, were felt 
throughout Nicaragua, and in San Salvador and 
Honduras. 

By recent information we learn that the forcible 
seizure of the Island of Tigre has been disapproved 
by Admiral Hornby, commander in those seas, and 
the British occupation withdrawn. 
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